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Knight,   Lord Cobham,  ISmo,   1601,   Oidcastle,  relating the
events of his life,, says :

ft Within the spring-tide of my flowring youth
" He [his father] stept into the winter of his age ;
" Made meanes (Mercurius thus begins the truth)
"" That I was made Sir Thomas Mowbrais page"

Again, in a pamphlet entitled " The wandering Jew telling
Fortunes to Englishmen/' 4to. (the date torn off, but apparently a
republication about the middle of the last century) is the following
passage in the Glutton's speech : " I do not live by the sweat of
my brows, but am almost dead with sweating. I eate much, but
can talk little. Sir John Oldcastle was my great grandfather's
father's uncle. I come of a huge kindred." REED.

Different conclusions are sometimes drawn from the same pre-
mises. Because Shakspeare borrowed a single circumstance from
the life of the real Oldcastle, and imparted it to the jictitiom
Falstaff, does it follow that the name of the former was ever em-
ployed as a cover to the vices of the latter? Is it not more likely,
because Falstaff was known to possess one feature in common
with Oldcastle, that the vulgar were led to imagine that Falstaff
was only Oldcastle in disguise ? Hence too might have arisen
the story that our author was compelled to change the name of
the one for that of the other; a story sufficiently specious to have
imposed on the writer of the Wandering Jew, as well as on
the credulity of Field^ Fuller., and others, whose coincidence has
been brought in support of an opinion contrary to my own.

STEEVENS.

Having given my opinion very fully on this point already, I
shall here only add, that I entirely concur with Mr. Steevens.
There is no doubt that the Sir John Oldcastle of the anonymous
King Henry V. suggested the character of Falstaff to Shakspeare;
and hence he very naturally adopted this circumstance in the life
of the real Oldcastle; and made his Falstaff page to Mowbray
duke of Norfolk. The author of the Wandering Jew seems to
have been misunderstood. He describes the Glutton as related
to some Sir John Oldcastle, and therefore as a man of a huge kin-
dred ; but he means a fat man, not a man nobly allied. From a
pamphlet already quoted, entitled, The Meeting of Gallants at an
Ordinarie, it appears that the Oldcastle of the old K. Henry V.
was represented as a very fat man; (see also the prologue to a
play entitled Sir John Oldcastle, 1600, in which the Oldcastle of
the old K. Henry V. is described as " a pampered glutton ; ")
but we have no authority for supposing Lord Cobham was fatter
than other men. Is it not evident then that the Oldcastle of the
play of King Henry V. was the person in the contemplation of
the author of The Wandering Jew ? and how does the proof